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CHCTBOURG- 

L tlfE VAX TnSH£ t 

Tez Twder who may have accompanied me 
this autumn to Portsmouth, or who shares my in- 
tereat in Ships and Grows,, and in our Training- 
Ships,* will not he surprised to hear that 1 have 
just accomplished a vuit to Cherbourg. The 
bustle in that Borman port was beginning to 
oppress my imagination, One heard &o much 
or it, that it sec mod hotter to faoo the reality 
and ascertain what it was like, than to be 
always haunted with the idea of the place 
flitting before one in exaggerated propor¬ 
tions. Normandy, too—ln&toric^ old Normandy* 
which has so profoundly affected our history t*— 
seemed worthy of a Jiule quiet but accurate 
overhauling, when the question was of a new 
stronghold on its moot advanced promontory. 
So the beautiful weather of the irst week of 
October found me steaming down the Southamp¬ 
ton Water (time, evening; u reddish-yellow 
moon lumging over the land on our starboard 
Bide) on my way to the ** French Liverpool/’ 
the important seaport town of Havre. Let us 
see, in this first paper, what there is of interest 
in the journey itself, before beginning with 
Cherbourg, its position and resources. 

Havre, then, is the French Liverpool, sad 
though small for a Liverpool, disputes the drat 
place as a French commercial port even with 
Bordeaux and Marseilles. In general aspect, it 
has, of course, those usual French characteristics 
with which so many readers sue quite familiar. 
Wc will look at it> as is natural, chiefly with 
reference to its naval interest. Entering the har¬ 
bour, you find good spuwiouu basins crowded with 
shipping. Couspicuoae for sine and appewaiyje 
are the thumping kankces, whose great French 
port Havre is. There they are, from New Or¬ 
leans (New OrtfflitB, .uautici), from Baltimore nr 
Charleston, or other American cities, aud the 
mighty bales of cotton or casks of sugar which 
they bring swarm an the quays. Naval fact 
first:—The Emperor is not sorry to see the 
Yankees prospering in sea trade—whether *' cm- 

a ping" or other—since tho neutral flag now-s¬ 
ays is to cover the onrgq, and he may be at 
war with Britain and get bis cotton, and many 
other goods, all the same. This our cousins feel 
the advantage of, and arc not slow to express it, 
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But French ship-buHding and foreign conunere* 
increase also on their own account. There is a 
good deal of trade carried on by French ships from 
Tiavne with South America. They take out 
Ituuiriet and bring back necessarieB: hides, for 
instance. A curious and nictnreftqne result of 
the South American trade in Havre is the 
number of parrots—grey, green, or mixed-— 
that one sees about. They are not the only 
foreigners for whom special cages arc provided, 
by the way, since, opposite the American ships, 
f< lodgings for coloured emits and stewards" are 
particularly announced. Everywhere, in this 
world* wc meet the materials of comedy* and 
the most business-like towns furnish no excep¬ 
tions* Should vou put up at Spillefs, the Eng¬ 
lish hotel at Havre, by all means go into the 
back parlour aud hear the views of our Trans¬ 
atlantic friends on the"nigger,” ,( Is he human f” 
That is one great subject of debate there. 
Sometimes it Is varied by demonstrations of 
England's dowofal next war. A stout Eng¬ 
lish skipper was almost overwhelmed with 
prophecies which the United-States ^eii hurled 
at 1dm, as to the combinations against ns. 
But the stump oratory washed off him like 
spray. He drew his pipe out of his mouth 
quietly* and Only ejaculated* fr Let j uji come 
on [” It is characteristic of the queer relations 
between us aud the Aruerleans (for they cannot 
hate us iyet cannot Jove us either* somehow) that 
they were delighted with tlic cxdasaaliuii, though 
it was opposed to their own argument. 

Havre is a thriving place, with all this isa- 

S ortatiou and exportation. A bran-new “ Hotel 
Li Yilic,” all white, and prettily tarred, faced 
by those nice public gardens so agreeably French 
—is one symptom of this. A sorer svmpLomis 
the spread of private houses, white villas, walled 
and gardened, all up the heights of TugouviUa* 
vhicn overlook the town, and from which you 
get a grand view of the aubduehure of the 
5tide, where it mingles with the sea. Havre 
is modern from an historic point of view, Its 
imporijurcc is of yesterday* compared with 
the venerable Itoueu, which rjeekt (in nil senses) 
of the middle ages. But it atmid^ on a silt the 
most eigTuficajit in its associations of all Nor¬ 
mandy ; and strange memories rise before one, in 
gazing down uu if from the heights. The Seine, 
there, was the higb way which ’carried old Koif, 
HroLf* RjoUo* or Bnu up to the heart of the 
Franca of the ninth century, and enabled him to 
plant bis greet colony (long-haired, borse-flnsh- 
eatiag, woHbkhs-ckd, most indomitable men!) 
in the pleasant Norman laud. 

Yerscs from the antique Sagas come to one's 
Lip.i in w&tehmg the placid roll of the bine water, 
and tluxldag of those days j 


Or, 


TVa NoTVfltma's king is on the sen, 
Thoagb bitter wintry oold it be. 

On tba wild wave* his Tula keeps ke. 

The Norseman's king la on Iris maisc, 
>ite hlue-rtffi] (taming, 

Ktch booty joining. 

And ah men trembling at the utwt. 
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Apropos* in spite of their historians, the 
French vulgar have a dim notion that it was 

E ther who conquered England under the terrible 
W illiftni j and not this Norse Colony* which used 
Normandy to form themselves a little in, before 
seizing the Teutonic island nefix it ■ one-third or 
i so of which was peopled by other Norsemen, 
brothers and cousins to Hastings and Ron. 

To return from the heights of Ingouville. 
Rich, busy, and gay* Havre is also stronger 
than it used to be, Our admirals have been 
there* and left their cards; and Government (as 
in most places where I was) are looking to the 
general state of the doors. Besides the regular 
sea defences which you may contemplate from 
the breezy pier* the high lands* the rocky coast 
to the northward about Havre, are either pro¬ 
vided* or being provided, with regular defences. 
I don’t profess to speak critically on this branch 
of matters* hut the general fact la Certain* and is 
a matter of self-congratulation to every French¬ 
man whom you may happen, to talk, with on such 
questions, "He, for his part, wishes pcace. 
Why not 7 The two nations are at the head of 
civilisation. "Why quarrel ? But, after all, Louis 
Philippe was too Complaisant in the point of 
England ; and, enth:* the Emperor feels that he 
must maintain the position of France.” There 
1 can be no doubt that this la good imperial policy 
us far as the dynasty is concerned ; for it miles 
i up the private Frenchman's interest in French 
glory, with his interest in the family which lias 

r n got bold of power. And the activity of 
Imperial Government in keeping itself 
before the eyes of the people is noticeable the 
moment you land. Enter a museum* the most 
showy picture is marked. “ Donnl? par 1'Einjjfi’ 

1 rtur”“-given by the Emperor—and a bust of the 

Empress stands on a neighbouring table. It is 

I the same thing in the churches ; many of which* 
from Notre-Dame at Paris downwards, are un¬ 
dergoing reparations, to which the Government 
contributes something. 

From Havre to Cherbourg, you have no great 
choice of route. The roundabout way is to 

S roceed by the Paris line through Rouen, to 
f&ntes, and there take up the direct line which 
goes from Paris to Cherbourg, This is the 
course I would recommend to the pleasure' 
seeking tourist, and a still pleasanter variation 
'■ \ on it would he to reach Rouen (like the old 
!■ Norsemen . above mentioned, who hauled their 
boats up ashore when necessary) by the water. 
Bat, at present, let us stick to the coast, aod 
j! nm over to picturesque little II onflenr opposite. 

■ ! Wo can do it, just at present, first-class for 
'! three sous, there being a tremendous competi¬ 
tion between the steamers. They he opposite 
! each other, defiantly* at the wharves. When 
one rings her bolt* the rival commences furiously 
to ring hers. The crews sing acarcastical'y 
against each other during the transit. The 
dearer and larger boat comes in first, no doubt; 
but in the three-sou one, yon have the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that you tread the same 
deck as J/iua Philippe, who embarked in her 
at Honflcur* in the indefinite disguise of Mr. 


Smith* What could the ancient trmivfires* who ! 
wrote so much about the escape of Duke Ri- 
chard-sans-Peux m these regions* have made o£ ' 
this ? 

In crossing over from Havre to Hoiifleur, my 
eye lights eagerly on certain lug-rigged boats i' 
twbbtng along the waves. These are fishing- 
boats; and toe fishing-vULagw on the Norman , 
coast are important to our present object as , 
nurseries of the French marine. Such places, 
differing in size and importance, are scattered 
along the coast-lino from St. Valery.snr-Somme 
to Brittany, Dieppe* Encamp* Eiretat, Haxflcur, ! 
Honfleur* Barfteur, all these furnish fishermen 
to industry, and seamen, to the navy; not to 
mention towns like Caen, which are in connexion |, 
with the sea, though not absolutely situated upon j 
it. A register is sept by a government official 
of oil the men employed in maritiue pursuits in j i 
each. They are exempted from the " conscrip' ■ I 
tiou* H in order to be placed in the “ inscription/* ■ 
They are drafted away* when wanted* to Cher¬ 
bourg, or Brest, or Toulon, as the case may be ; 
kept three or four or five years in service, ac¬ 
cording to state requirements; and dismissed 
home when no longer needed. lint at forty- 
five years of age, a French sailor, who bus 
served, becomes entitled to a small pension*, 
which advantage—with that of escaping the 
army—the fishermen may set against the im- ,| 
pressment system. One naturallv cipects that ■ 
the Normans should be the best French sailors, 
which is perhaps on the whole true. Never- 
theless, I may mention here* that the French j 
naval officers to whom I have explicitly put this 
question, though aU giving the preference to 
the seamen among their countrymen of the 
Northern titfoml general!?, speak as highly of ! 
the Breton as of the Norman seaman. The 
: Breton is & little man* but ,£ dur” they say; his 
i hardness getting its edge on rocks where the 
Atlantic endlessly breaks. But, indeed* you do 
not find in Normandy* anywhere (not even about 
Haven i* and the Regain, anciently its most ; 

! fianith part)* very marked traces of Scandina¬ 
vian blood in the people. The Norseman was 
the noble amongst them, and, while the best of 
his blood went to enrich England* what wnu 
left would* in long centuries, get swamped in 
the native population. The leaven, however* 
still gives Normandy some speciality of type, I 
admit* even now, "when centralisation rules ■ 
eveiything in France; when yon have " Seine 
j, Inf^riture," M Calvados*” Ac.* dismembering old 
*'Normandie,” or £ * Northman's-Landand 
when, except as men of north or south, you find 
little provincial variety among Frenchmen. 

"While all Frenchmen are losing individual 
character, more or less, how should the fisher¬ 
men retain much of it? I believe, myself* that 
' seamen of all nations resemble each other more 
Hi an other classes of the people—the seafaring 
life being a kind of nationality on its own ac¬ 
count. So, you would probably think a Norman 
fisherman very like the fishermen on the other 
aids—good at his business* undoubtedly—a 
weather-beaten* tawny-faced* meditative kind of 
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man—1c 96 frolicsome; than oilier varieties of the. 
seHtts sailor, and when peculiar, peculiar ehiefly 
m his superstitions, All fishermen fire believers 
in runs afluck—in lucky mid unlucky articles, 

I remember tliat, shooting once on the Essex 
coast, in a boat* the nipple of my gnu fouled, 
ami a passing fisherman,, wham I asked to lend 
me a pin. replied that it- was " onlucky” to have 
such a thing aboard; and they are apt to have 
more serious superstitious, The Church ill 
France — in its sagacious manner—does its 
best to adapt itself to the nautical mind* as 
for each variety of mind it has its special 
treatment. Ascend that charming 11 Cole dc 
Grace/ 1 that woody, ornate, picas runt hill above 
sea-born Honfleur* and, pausing to breathe in 
the healthy air, turn in to the little chape! of the 
Virgin among the trees. The chapel is ail 
nautical. Little ships dangle from the raof, and 
seem sailing away over I ho altar. Votive tablets 
(purely Fagan in origin, let inc remark) are 
there i pictures of vessels labouring in the 
stormy sea, while the Virgin in a blase of light 

E romisca the safety which ia there recognised 
V the returned mariner. All this is to the 
. Atndi seaman what Saint Nicolas is to the 
Greek one. The British seaman, though not 
without his own superstitions, yet believes fer* 
vastly ill God and mainly in the Admiral, T 
hope your old, commander is in heaven. Jack/’ 
said a gentleman to One of Nelson's men. 
''Well, sir/ 1 said Jack, ** I don’t, know whoM 
keep him out V 1 This was no blasphemy, we 
may be sure. 

fSut we shall sec the French m&tdot again- 
Let us get upon the Cherbourg line. Shall we 
go bock to Havre, and take boat again to Caen— 
three hours* gull ? It will bo hetter, I think, 
to reach our railway across country, and gee a 
little more of the Norman land. The Cherbourg 
line posses through the very flower of the old 
Norman towns: towns odorous of history, 
aristocracy, medievalism, towns whose bells mate 
h rending man think of Duchesne's folio of 
Norman chroniclers i of Dudo de St Quentin, 
Ordering Vitalise William of Poitou, the 
Roman dc Rou, and Sir Francis Palgrave, Like 
a Roman road, the Cherbourg railway runs 
through funeral monuments \ and the soldier 
who cornea to Cherbourg to invade us may pause 
to think that in doing so he has to pass over our 
fathers' bones. 

Out of the great routes in Normandy, you 
have in nearly every case to be content with a 
very rusty diligence. Off it reels (three urily 
horses abreast, jingling with bells, driver in blue 
blouse and Cap, crocking !i is whip and swearing), 
over streets execrably stonv: then past lines of 
Jong, pale poplars, whoso leaves shiver in the 
light, into a country of hill and Vftllev, of wool 
and green field, ft is a pleasant land this* and 
no wonder our ancestors Itked it—the venerable 
Coke even insisting that Guernsey and Jeremy 
were still seisin enough (as the feudalists say) 
for our claim 1o it! All Englishman, if he con¬ 
fine himself to the Norman landscape, may still 
fancy liimself at home. Hill anti valley are 


clothed with the same wood* The friendly little 
blue-bell peepa out of the roadside banks; the 
vine which clings to the wooden Llouecejs almost 
as hungry-look] iig ns in his own colder land. 
But, chiefly, he is delighted with the orchards 
which abound in Normandy, and sweeten the air 
with their healthy smell; for thousands of red 
apples are still on the trees* though thousands 
arc lying in rich heaps underneath them, and 
though sixty wagons Ionded with the sonic may 
he counted at the Eavcav railway station this 
flue October day. ifo wonder there is cider 
everywhere, universal as red wine in the sou lb, 
and drunk at every tabic d'hote both for ddjoiiticr 
and dinner. 

It is a pleasant, land, we say, find if wc keep 
our eyes and wits about us in towns and vil¬ 
lages" we shall find that it is pusEiing and thriv¬ 
ing, now-a-davSj too. At medieval Rouen, for 
instance, there is an Exposition” going on for 
the encouragement of industry [ though Rouen 
is a great centre of industry, already, and sends 
the smoke of ft swarm of chimneys sailing over 
the time-honoured towers of lier unrivalled 
churches. Then* there is a movement on foot 
for the improvement of the breed of Norman 
horses, and long reports fill the papers about 
this. The Norman clergy, loo, are active itt 
their peculiar way. "Wherever 1 go in Nor¬ 
mandy, I find placards on diurches and walls 
regarding a certain “ Rienhcureux Thomas/* 
Who is Thomas, and why is he Bienhcurenx ? 
Thomas, I discover, is a holy Norman of some 
centuries back, who, having remained all this 
time in a pious scmi-obacuritj* has lately re¬ 
ceived brevet-rank at Rome and been mode a 
saint. 1 do not grudge Thomas this promotion, 
coming (like that of some qf my naval friends) 
very late in the day, and am sorry not to be 
able to attend the ceremony which the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen and other"high grandees de¬ 
vote to the poor man. That ceremony is chiefly 
attended by the women, for the men, in those 
regions, rather shrug their shoulders at the 
clergy and their affairs, 

I have mentioned the Norman women. I 
cannot say that they strike me as pretty* 
the ugh their dress, with its high snowy cap, is 
so picturesque. Sometimes you see a stalely, 
rai her long* oral face, with dark eyes and fine nose: 
a face that might be that of an Eleanor Bobun 
or an Alice de Glare, But I vainly frequented the 
mnrkcts, and sought among the gigantic yellow 
gourds, and the heaps of small grapes, for the 
Arbtta of FaLaisc who won the heart of old 
Robert le Liable, They chatted over tlieir 
stalls, or they Oftmc jogging down the streets on 
their rough ponies, between the panniers which 
held their cabbages autl eggs—and she was not 
there. They ore weather-beaten, too, lea Nor- 
mondeg; or, when not (aimed by the weather* 
have turned white and waxy in working over 
lace, 

reach the desired railway at the ancient 
spreading town of Lizieux, Like Rouen, this 
town is at once medie&val and manufacturing. 
Some of the quaintest old streets in Normandy 
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slope down its steeps; but in the suburbs you 
set thread factories, and eDmfortuklc villas in¬ 
habited by EnghstuuciL There Is something in 
its combination of Lhe ullra-feudnl with the 
ultra-modern which makes out (Link of Scotch 
Paisley ; but Paisley is not so happy in its site. 

We may drink our dll of old memories in 
these Norman Lowes, AL Ron.cn, besides the 
graves of Kollo and of his son, they show the 
very dust of l Em heart of Ctcur-deLion -—a 
few ounces of white ashra, like ivory shavings, 
in a glass case, and indubitably the remains of 
the warm heart which beat so lugh in Syria, At 
Liiieux, Thomas a Banket lived iu exile, and 
beard mass a score of times in yonder cathedral, 
where, a a usual, they are cleaning and restoring ■ 
where til ere is a linm-new wrealh of artificial 1 
roses on the head, of the Virgin; mid where you 
■never enter without seeing a few old women 
dipping their akiiuiy fists in the holy water, or 
a smug priest streaking out of the confessional 
where he has been hearing the sins of a bloom¬ 
ing young damsel in silk. But wiiy talk of 
these people? Henry the Second of England 
was married before that altar to beautiful and 
high-spirited Queen Eleanor, whom the French 1 
chroniclers accuse, in their jealous way, of 
having flirted with a Paynim prince during 
the Second Crusade, Turning from the cathe¬ 
dral's grey towers, you will do well to descend 
the Hue des levees, where the quaintest of 
quaint old wooden-built gabled bouses iiod to 
each Other Over the narrow sl.ouy way, threaded 
ns it is, m the centre, by a trickling guUur. 
A foul, green, quasi-river, haunted by sick wil¬ 
lows, crawls through the dense houses of old 
Lmeux; vet, foul as it b, the women squat on 
jmuts in it, to wash and beat elolhes iu a pri¬ 
mitive style, 

Leaving Lmeux on our journey, wc proceed 
to Caen, one of (he centres of feudal civilisation 
in old times. In rlie church of Saint Stephen 
here lie the remains of IViSLiam tfie Conqueror. 
Caen 19 a populous cliecry Norman town, set in 
a beautiful low-lying country, and fringed with 
n Irorder of woodv and leafy public walks. It is 
connected wiib I he sea, niud a decent sprinkling 
of sn Lali craft employed in the coasting trade 
may generally lie seen alongside its modest 
wharves, looked down on by the Abbayc-aui- 
Panics founded by tbc Conqueror’s Queen, Olix 
countrymen much sdTect Gucn, and have a little 
colony there* attracted by good air, cheap haiLse- 
rent, am! cheap scEicolitig. For myself, [ never 
sympathised with this genteel but ignoble kind 
of exile, to whicEi nolhmg short of outlawry will 
ever drive rue. Poor Brummell died at Caen, 
and, though hardly knowing why* otic visils his 
grave after William ftic Conqueror’s! They 
were both kings, at different times (with some 
difference of significance in the fact), of the 
great world of London. He ought to hare au 
epigrnm for his cpilaph* the dandy ; but he 
slumbers under a. conmiou-plaoti “ George 11mm- 
nicll T Esq.” 

From Caen it is but a balfdiciur’s run to 
Buytuix* The Cherbourg railway has only a 


single line of rails, we may remark as we go. !| 
An English engineer who knew it well observed ' i 
that it created an endlesa fluster among iho 
railway officials to have to convey sixty or 
seventy cattle, deducing therefrom satisfactory \ t 
inferences as to the job ttiCT would find it to ! 
undertake the transport of some thousands of |; 
troops, 4 j 1 

Bayeux is another famous old Norman city 
connected with our history. Here is the world- *. 
renoinied tapestry* which an English lady whom 1 1 
I met in travelling fancied (O shade of Queen 
Matilda!) had been that on view in Leicester- 
5 quart: l Here is another cathedral of antique 
dignity and beauty. But above all (as hinted 
helore) Bayeux and its district was the moat 
Danish part of Normandy, Beyond tills station i 
Eies a part of the country from which came to 
nur own the races of Bacon, of Bolton* and of 
Brnec, Wh&t great things—what a variety of 
great tilings—that sea-blood has done! Is it 
the salt iu it, I wonder, that keeps it so freak ; 
and wholesome ? 

Wtiib wandering thus from town to town, the 
I tourist mecta a constant succession of French¬ 


men to study, batch following hatch* like the 
plats at the ''table d’hote. Docs he encounter 
personal civility, notwitliatemdhig the fury which ; 
is supposed to rage against us, peculiarly, sit the 
present time ? Xly experience says decidedly j 
yea* and I shall give some emplwLic instances <M 
it by-and-by. The nations differ too markedly 
ever to love one another j. and there are memo- ' 
ries which l key can never reconcile themselves 
to ' Mid just now France feels very strong and 
fidgets under our great freedom cf public com¬ 
ment. But it is a gross exaggeration to say of 
Normandy* whatever may be said of Paris* that 
an individual EugSishmauor Scotsman sees overt j : 
signs of national hostility. Things arc not come, || 
happily, to any such pass, and. it is your own fault 
if you encounter anything but politeness, a : 1 
readiMSS to exchange civilities, and even \q 
form casual neqiaaintimceships* marvellously like 
frieudslups- TEie men of business are nil pacific, 
aa yon may learn from the invariable iF com¬ 
mercial traveller.” The French bagman want?, 
indeed, that solidity of political conviction, as 
he wants that appetite for bottled stout, which 
distinguishes his British rival. Ha is a more 
frivolous man, and throws away the intellect 
which in our land pronounces on parties and 
staJesmeu, upon the levities of the feuLUefcon 
and the theatre. When he dabbles in !a clmsse 
he goes out few five hours aud brings home a 
brace of larks. He Is vain of his personal ap¬ 
pearance, and will dial to a man whom he never 
saw before about his amours. Doubtless, lie 
fancies himself ready to rush (if needed) upon, 
her Majesty^ troops. But it would be unjust to 
deny that * he is courteous hi his manner ami 
pacific in liis views ns a general rule. Then, 
acnin, turn into the little cottage—a comfort¬ 
able one, I am glad lo sav, for the most part—■ 
of the Norman peasant. There is & shower of 
rain, Or you wmiL to ask your way, and yon Stop 
across his humble threshold into a little room 
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slack Over with cheap prints —lined in the cell¬ 
ing with small cheeses— adorned by a glass 
cose, like i surgeon's bottle, containing frogs, 
■for he judges of the weather by their rising and 
foiling m the water. Well, the peasant will 
offer you cider, and bring out j* too, one of the 
expansive loaves of his duskyish but wholesome 
bread, I made a diversion by diligence from 
Rouen to 0 on may, once the seat of the great 
chiefs of Gouraay, from whom descended the Gur¬ 
neys and Mrs. Fry. A peasant in blue blouse, 
who was in the banquette with me, sang 
Granger's ” Hoi d'Yvetofc" expressly to please 
the stranger, and admirably well, too, albeit 
another traveller hinted to him that B+* 
ranger was “d^fendu 1 * in France. All this 
kind of thing onghfc to be allowed for, and it 
wadd be unfair in me not to mention it just 
now. 

Rut to onr train again, which gues whistling 
Jiwaj from Bajciuc—not very fast—on its road. 
TVs are now carried out of the department 
of Col vados into that of La Manche, and 
we enter on the old “ Coteutins”—the pictu¬ 
resque section of " Fosse Normandie” in which 
lies the seaport, our destination. At Carentan, 
where Bishop Scrlo clipped the too long hair of 
our Henry the First and his swells, * T wc seem 
to smell the sea at a few miles 1 distance. The 
coast along towards the north-west, towards! 
Burfknr and La Hogue, is esteemed particularly 
beautiful; long sands stretching iire(, and then 
a rocky rampart rising bold and variously over 
the sea line. La Hogue was the scene of our 
naval glory against Tourrille in sixteen ninety- 
two, when Louis the Fourteenth was aiming at 
a French despotism in things European* such as 
neither our pride nor our policy will ever 
permit. They say, that even now, in the high 
tides of spring and autumn, aud when the wind 
and waves burst mightily on these shores, the 
fishermen find some debris of the wreck of 
Tout-villc's fleet, and that rusty English cannon¬ 
balls wash out of the sand. 

We have been running through a pleasant 
and varied landscape mean win It, and one rich 
still in associations. We have crossed long, 
flat, green meadows, very moist in rainy 
weather, when they overflow, and dotted with 
idly-looking red kine; through bits of English 
landscape (ns in Upper Normandy), full of 
hedged fields, orchards, and waving woods. The 
village of Brix or Brus, cradle of the race of the 
great King Hebert, has been visible away on the 
sky line to unr right. Many a troop of English 
cavaliers and English archers—the men of 
Chnuccr and of Froissart —havc defiLed, with their 
banners flying, adown these wooded hills in the 
-fierce Plautugenct wan. And now the land¬ 
scape becomes wilder, ns at home when we fly 
northward aud gut out of the midland counties. 
TVc pass through rocky valleys clothed with fir 
and pine, and leave altogether behind us the 
hasty yellow waters of the little Ouve r We 
could Fancy ourselves in Scotland, but we miss 
the frequent min and frequent country seat, 
significant of a land which la prosperous now, j 


without (like France) having broken with its 
past or its institutions. At last we run right 
through a deft bctweEu two valleys* and the 
passage brings ns out at the station of Cherbourg, 
at the back of the town. A huge dump of a 
hill is behind us; trees planted to make shady 
alleys nnd walks are near, amidst the rather 
mean-looking suburbs of what we yet see to he 
a considerable place. Leaving the station, we 
begin to copy the masts in the commercial basin, 
mad to get a distant glimpse of forts near which 
we feel there is the sea. A wide-spread, white- 
looking town, of irregular shape and build, is on 
our left ; and, plunging into it, we find ourselves 
in Cherbourg, the only spot as yet where we 
have had (be it said in passing) to show our i 
passport since Havre. What sort of place Cher- 1 
bouig is my reader shall hear pretty lullj anon. 
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CHERBOURG. 

II. IK THE TOTS. 

THOUGH modem as an arsenal, and though 
pre-eminently a work of art rather than of na¬ 
ture, Cherbourg has a history. The reader need 
not he dragged through the troublous contro¬ 
versies of the Trench savans as to whether it 
was originally Carabergtis, Cberebcrtum, or 
Glueresburg. But it is interesting to know (hat 
somewhere about the year 945, the Danish king, 
Harold Blaataud (Blue-tooth or Black-toothj 
was lying there, and that he helped young 
Einhard Sans Pour, the third Duke of Nor* 
mandy, against King Louis of France. In¬ 
deed, the whole peninsula of the Cotencin was 
more or less famous during ancient times. 
To the eastward of Cherbourg, a few leagues off, 
lies Barifcur, whence the fatal Blaimbe-Ncf 
sailed, and drowned ihc heir of our King Henry 
the First with a whole company of high courtiers. 
Stephen earned Cherbourg by siege during his 
wars with the Empress Maud ; and, at the end of 
that centurv, the place furnished a contingent to 
Coe nr de Lion’s Crusade. During Richard’s 
reign, by the way, the English navy took a 
great start—another of the indirect results of 
the Crusades. That king issued the first fi ar¬ 
ticles of war” about 1190; a primitive 
cade, which punished the murderer by lashing 
him to his victim’s body and throwing him into 
the sea. 

The truth is, that Cherbourg never rose to 
the distinction of a place like Portsmouth . 
which is as historic, in its way, as Winchester. 
Cherbourg is essentially modem, a creation, of 
engineering; of science; of refined skill in tilings 
warlike. From nature—-unlike Brest, with its 
noble river and bay—Cherbourg derived only a 
good, though u ndefended roadsl ead, a ii nc of rock v 
coast producing plenty of excellent granite, and, 

S reatest attraction of all, a position facing 
-□gland in a tolerably smooth part of the 
Channel. Art has protected the Rude, or an¬ 
chorage, with an unrivalled breakwater (the 
“ Digue’*), lias constructed one of the most con¬ 


venient of dockyards, and has fortified Digue, 
dockyards, rock, and coast, with limes of cannon. 

The battle of the Hogue* our constant ap¬ 
pearance in war time off those coasts, our suc¬ 
cess in 1758—these were the later events which 
prompted the French to see what they could 
make of this ancient port on the advanced pro¬ 
montory of the Cotenlin. The Bourbons began 
the work. The great Vaubs.il had been there, 
and seen that the first thing needful was to 
defend the Hade. He had suggested plans ; but 
many years passed before anjihing came of his 
suggestions. In 1777, during the American 
war, M. IcYicoratede la Bretonniere made n 
new survey of the district, and to him was 
due the notion of a Cherbourg Breakwater. 
Four years passed before a resolution was come 
to on the subject; but, in 17SI, the Prince de 
Cond6» accompanied by the Ministers of War 
and Marine, arrived there; a Digue was re¬ 
solved upon and commenced. 

This breakwater h as its own h istory. The first 
attempts to lay its foundation (in a line from 
east to west,between two and three miles from the 
shore) failed. Every gale shook ihc masses of 
stone which were sunk by engineers hi the waves. 
Pauses ensued in the work, but, nevertheless, it 
advanced; and advanced in spite of storms poli¬ 
tical as well as other. All French governments 
have done something for Cherbourg; and, win! a 
one of the basins of the Fort MiliLaire, or dock¬ 
yard, bears (as we all remember) the name of 
Napoleon the Third, another bears that of 
Charles the Tenth. 

When the Digue began to acquire solidity of 
foundation, and to defy wind and wave, the 
next thing was to fortify it. Protected on the 
eastern end by a rocky isle, crowned with de¬ 
fensive works, it presented, also* four great 
forts along its whole extent. Here, then, waa 
gained the immense point of a defence for the 
Radc, where vessels could lie equally unassail¬ 
able by weather or squadrons. We shall see 
the Digue again presently* But let the reader 
begin by impressing on his mind that the mat 
feature of Cherbourg is this defence of its dock¬ 
yard and roadstead by one. of the grandest works 
of engineering in the world. 

Meanwhile, let him an ram nan y us from the 
Station at the south-eastern, Cnd, or back of the 
town, and try to fed familiar with the place. 
As we go along, wo reach the quays ; the town 
lying to our left, the sea and Digne in the dis¬ 
tance before us, and, just at our right* the com¬ 
mercial basin. This is an oblong-si taped piece 
of water for the reception of merchant craft of 
such peaceful traffic as Cherbourg possesses. 
We need hardly say that in this department 
there is little to boost of. A handful of btigs* 
or brigantines* are lying there* generally; one 
unloading pine, perhaps (with a drew so Scotch 
in appearance that we go up and address a 
sailor belonging to her* who answers in Nortf &- 
giun), another from Guernsey, a third from 
Havre or Caen, and so on. The quay is 
sprinkled with caf£s; and, pursuing your course 
round it., you come out in full front of the 
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Digue, with the scabreeie fresh about you. We 
a™ now on the parade -ground of Cherbourg, on 
the ”QuaE Napoleon. A showy equestrian 
alulae in bronze, mounted on a pedestal of gra¬ 
nite surrounded by a rail and guarded by a 
sentry, is the grand feature of this quay. Here, 
apposite the blue waters, the Cherbourg!an idea, 
embodied in a theatrical bit of art* is rampant. 
For, on proceeding,, we find the mighty First 
Napoleon, his eocltcd-hnt slouched over a fire 
full of wliat is intended to be trie poetry of a 
gloomy meditativeness and resolution, seated on 
a prancing steed, with his left hand pointing 
towards England, On one side of the pedestal 
hi inscribed, in golden letters, the words which 
we here translate: 

i usd resolved 
fc SEVIVJ! AT CnEftBGCKG 
THE hanVELS or EOT FT, 

On the other side, the simple date of the Third 
Napoleon's visit last year. The statue is a 

E oor affair, though showy ia execution. But 
ow eiecrable is the taste which could give 
such a gesture to the gTpfit man, who surely 
does not need a clap-trap celebration of this 
kind ! Yet it tickles the common French mind. 
Brisk young commercial gents allude to it, with 
& polite chuckle, before you. No wonder that a 
sturdy Briton should he tempted to apostrophise 
tbfi horseman with “All, your majesty! you 
prance, but you don’t move on for all that V* 
As for Egypt, when out; secs Egvr,'. mentioned 
at Cherbourg, one til inks of the Nde—perhaps, 
too, of Ndaon. 

Turning our back on the theatrical nug, and, 
perhaps, musing of Astley’a, we stride iulo the 
town. It is a white-looking, irregular town, 
of twenty-five thousand, or so, inhabitants, 
with winding streets, conspicuously clean— 
much cleaner than Rouen or Caen, and a 
paradise compared with the smaller Norman 
places. Though populous and reasonably ex¬ 
tensive, it is, however, singularly ill-provided 
with the conveniences of good urban life. We 
heard one Frenchman tell another, that when 
Prince Napoleon Jerome passed from (he rail¬ 
way station to the quay a couple of months 
since, he bad to make the 1 transit in an omnibus. 
.This poverty of French social life strikes an 
Englishman much. For example, we had at my 
hotel a general staying, who had come to make 
-an inspection, and whose guard of honour 
rather gave dignity to the establishment. When¬ 
ever Ihia veteran went Out, he was driven by n 
man in a blouse, as shabby fts the carriage 
he drove. Cherbourg is bare and beggarly in all 
these respects conn pared with our seaports; and, 
indeed, its dulness is deplored by the French 
naval officers. It is simply a strong place, a 
cold, hard, clenched fist presented At the nose 
of John Bull, The church is ugly, the public 
buildings insignificant, the hotels ordinary, the 
shops third-rate. We had belter stick to the 
military or naval works, for these are noble. 

So, then, let us call a batelieror boatman, and 
take a look at tilings from the water. 

But no, wc had better first ascend, that 


grand-looking hill (it is hardly “a mountain*' 
though the French take care to call it so) in 
the rear of the city, rising behind the railway 
station, like a baby Rock of Gibrali&r. That is 
the Montague de la Houle, from whose stony 
sides many a slice was cut to help the building 
of the Digue. There are two roads up it/ a 
broad and ft small one, made zig-zag along its 
sides, reminding one of t.he aforesaid Gib with its 
old Mole, Ragged Staff, Jte., and the midship¬ 
man's matutinal cruise in the jolly-boat to fetch 
the ship's beef; a disagreeable duly which mids 
generally relieve by capturing the kidneys for 
breakfast. Her Britannic Majesty ascended the 
Houle, with the French Emperor, in a carriage. 
We shall go more modestly, by the narrower of 
the roads, afoot. The sun of a mild October day 
is quite strong enough to make climbing war in 
workj and wc arc gild to pause at the top and 
breathe the delicious air amidst the yellow broom 
which crowns it, and which recula at once bonny 
Scotland and the Plant agenets. The eye ranges 
inland over & wild brown country merging iulo 
pleasant green plains \ and, seawards, many a 
league beyond, the long, whitc-towcrcd Digue, 
seme three miles long, lie; across the 
anchorage like a mighty bar of bone. At our 
feet 13 the town, bounded left and right by 
dockyard arid mercantile basin, and trimmed 
somewhat at the corner just below us, where 
the railway station glands fringed by trees. 

La Houle, the mountain of Cherbourg—quarrv, 
look-out place, and fort in erne—has been ad¬ 
vancing in its military character since her Ma¬ 
jesty's visit. The summit is attaining completion 
as a fortification. The masonry is of beautiful 
granite, the earthworks solid and neat, and a bran 
new caserne or barrack is just finished there 
also, la walking round, you observe spacious 
comers with room for big gnus to traverse in; 
and the big guns, no doubt, are to be there soon. 
The barracks me extremely neat. They art 
sunk in the bead of the hill without being dark 
or close - and the rooms,, including kitchens with 
their largo solid stew lug-boilers, are substantial 
and convenient in all their arrangements. La 
Houle will not accommodate a large force ; yet 
one of moderate size bolding ft fortified hill 
which rises over Cherbourg in this fashion, 
would be formidable enough. It is the Capitol 
of Cherbourg—its Acrupoha. Capricious Nature 
has denied an Acropolis to Caen, which calls 
itself the Athena of Normandy. 

I a Rode once visitnd* we make our next 
excursion a tinutical one, and are soon bowling 
along in a lug-rigged boat, leaving quays, houses, 
and the prancing statue behind us. The ear 
is startled at tiic bofitmen's cry to the man 
steering of <f loff;" one of several sea-terms 
common to both tongues, and probably drawn 
from a very remote antiquity. 

Aa the boat moves eheerfullj on its way, a 
look behind at the Port Militsire, or dockyard fit 
ia on the right of us while so looking), shows 
the smoke of ib forges, and the edging of 
cannon which it presents to the sea But we 
toon begin to draw near to the Digue, find its 
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Lcng for l-crowned liflC grow'3 more imposing thou 
ever. It runs across the rout) it rad, ;is we have 
seen already* a mighty sca-wid!—leaving space 
inside it for from forty to fifty great ships* if 
need be—to anf of which the dockyard* be it re¬ 
marked, could give access at any state of the 
tide. The roadstead {Rude} is entered* then* 
by passages at east anti west, right and left, that 
is* to us who are approaching the Digue in our 
boat. These passages, of course, ore cohered by 
batteries* ike gauntlet of which everything that 
caters must run. At the eastern end, for e.v- 
ample, there is the fort with which the Digue 
terminates* and vis-A-vis to it that which occu¬ 
pies the lie Pcl^e. An enemy h s ship penetrating 
between these would be dosed upon by the fire 
of both* like a piece of paper hy a paiT of 
scissors. In fact* flic Italic altogether is de¬ 
fended by nearly six hundred gnus; and if we 
admit Sir Howard Douglas’s calculation of the 
proportionate force of guns in ships and shore- 
batteries, it is h;U'd to see where a squadron 
strong enough to master the place can ever come 
from. Sir Wiliiatn Armstrong’s friends say that 
his terrible guns could shell the whole arsenal 
from a distance too great to make the Digue or 
other fotts of any consequence; but* though the 
country justly hopes muck from Sir TTilliam’g 
discoveries, such speculations smack too strongly 
of exaggeration. 

In visiting the Digue* the best plan is to laud 
at Fort Central—the name of wiudi sufficiently 
explains its posit mu—and to extend one’s obser¬ 
vations towards either end as may be agreeable. 
So, we mount the landing-stairs, and aro received 
by the " gardicn/* a functionary perfectly en¬ 
raptured with the work to which lie belongs. Ie 
is “ gigantesquCr” and without a parallel in the 
world, say3 be of the Digue; It is visitcd by 
people from all parts of Europe; ” Culin* die 
cat niagmiique. J This enthusiasm—always 
delightful to meet with — for their public 
works is universal amongst the mass of the 
French, But they cannot bear Criticism, 
patiently. They cannot hear of any great 
thing elsewhere without instantly attempting 
to match it; to "cup” the Stranger’s description 
by another of some lb lug Gallium. And, as a 
certain nmouut of sharpness is more general 
amongst Lius mass there than here* this tendency 
furnishes a traveller with a good deal of amuse¬ 
ment, particularly iu conjunction with that 
familiarity which Balzac so often al! titles long 
"la familiarity Fnmcaisti”—a lively assumption 
of equal! I j in the midst of despotism, not unlike 
that of the slaves in the Latin comedy. 

Standing, then, on the famous Digue, and 
listening to as much of the gurdicifg loquacity 
as Seems profitable* we admit at once toat w& 
arc contemplating Hjc results of a very great 
and skilful Lljour, ’Tis a Babylonian sea-wall, 
worthy nt' Neptune’s chariot-wheels,, and wide 
enough ioaccommodate Ills moist old god should 
he ever wish to enjoy shrEi n drive. It is board 
upon a bed of sUiiita; a shoal formed of which 
you see, io loot Eng down, njtmj tlie water. It is 
built of immense solid blocks, and fronted by 


a granite parapet of beautiful masonry sii 
feet high* ere to six feet thick* and cuafed 
with asphalt?. Fort Central—which we may 
take as a specimen of the four forts — it 
a round tower comprising a raised battery, 
and, mounting forty piecea. Inside, as at 
La Houle, there is a banack and establish¬ 
ments. Thu Digue has its own social Life and 
population, even in peace time; there is a can¬ 
teen where lbe labourers get refreshments - rrn j 
the present writer passed two agreeable young 
ladies* daughters of an official* on their way 
"home” Mow could one help thinking of ihe 
ple-nics long ago to Plymouth Breakwater— 
which, by-the-by* is only about a third of the 
Length—-in one’s youngster days* when the old 
Indescribable, $0 (she is a coal-hulk, now* 
[das’!), was fitting out for the Syrian war., and 
llie two sweetest things in life were Devon¬ 
shire cream and the two Miss Collingwcod Dod¬ 
gers? 

The forts on the Digue arc : 

Blast Fort (slxly cannon). 

Fort Central (forty caiman). 

Fort Inlevuiediare (fourteen cannon). 

West Fort (sixty cannon). 

The number of guns are those of 1 $j$. liui 
the number on the Digue is greater now than 
the aggregate of these would amount to ; for 
batteries ore being formed along the general line 
in addition to the regular estabiishmeuts of the 
forts, and* in strolling along we come upon pre¬ 
parations for the mounting of guns frequently— 
ring-holts in tiio parapet* tram-road for ’the 
carriages to traverse on* and such symptoms. 
Some of the new grooved cannon—t£ose rilled 
witli four instead of two grooves—are* I believe* 
already on the Digue. But I he neat little caps 
in which the heads of guns are often enveloped* 
prevent the curious tourist from 

setting tlie nubble-information* 

Even at ibc cannon’s mouth. 

And it doesn't do at a place Like Cherbourg to 
go asking downright quest ions of a business¬ 
like description, note-book in hand. You would 
soon find yourself cut short with ** Couuais pus* 
momdeur,” and sulky looks. As it was* I thick* 
one or Lu o of my neighbours at our table, d'hote 
thought I had been at Cherbourg long enough ; 
and one queer eld guutlEinau* with a decoration 
that looked like u Ultlc bit of to mala, asked me 
why I stayed at Hits stupid place, and did not tro 
to Nice? 

The DlgM could, no doubt, mount fire 
hundred guus; and* as bas been intimated 
before, not only it, but several forts iu addi¬ 
tion, protect the Hide. Such are Fort Imperial 
(on i'llc Felec above tncuiioucd), Fort dcs Flu- 
inunds* anil others* making a dozen in all. Yet 
the dockyard is fortified qei Its own account, 
iusitle ibc whole of them. There is a good deaL 
of pint uniqueness about these Cherbourg forts, 
perched as some of them arc on clumps of black 
rock, and glittering grey in the &uu and sea. 

A dram to the gurdicn, and we are again afloat * 
and "rurmiug free,” as the phrase ls, for the 
shoj'e. It Is a spacious yet snug Hade — 
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however inferior to Spithead or the Sound in 
5CeucL r y—with plenty of room to swing, and fif¬ 
teen fathoms water, or so, underfoot But huw 
empty of shipping, and how different in stir, 
bu^ile, md gaiety, from the Portsmouth which 
Wo Saw lit is August l Men-of-wnr t hurt are none 
s hut a frigate ami a corvette, to which adds itself 
a Dutch frigate, presently, come hi for repairs. 
Yachts, pleasure-boats, passenger steamers, arc 
not mutch, seen at Cherbourg at the best of 
times, and it is now the dullest part of autumn. 
A pretty little steamer runs out some days; she 
is the boat that is laying down the telegraphic 
cable along the coast.. 

The Foci Alibi sure lies on the north-weat side of 
1 the town, beyond the prancing statue. Mot leave 
to see it, the Stranger must apply—presenting 
his passport at the same time—to the Prefecture 
Maritime, This is the natal liead-qurten, 
communicating by telegraph with Paris, and to 
which came one morning, while wo were there, 
the order to push on with the Chinese prepara¬ 
tions. Admission to the Port was granted, with¬ 
out any questions flaked, in my ease : but the 
ticket is always for a limited time, and boars cm 

I it directions that you shall be accompanied by 
somebody ; the whole affair being conducted, it 
is right to add, with every courtesy- 

Walking briskly along the western streets— 
narrow, white* atony, and clean—one finds the 
; dockyard wall to one’s right, bounding a bug 
su bur ban road, p lanted with t reesSoldiers puss 
at every step, as in all parts of Cherbourg : murine 
infantry ia blue trousers, line regiments in red, 
the hitter smaller men, nimble, bullet-hemled, 
close-cropped, with white gaiters, who carry, 
swinging!y and easily, muskets that might 
ji seem a deal too large for them. The sword 
* bayonet is to be seen, too,—a short, rather 
carved, two-edged sword, with brass handle, 
i which becomes a bayonet on the musket, and 
a short sword m the belt. But more ratereat- 
j ing than these is a large white building, with 
a ground in front and railed, on the opposite 
side from where the dockyard ia, and bearing 
in the centre, over an ornamental device, formed 
of flags, the words 

EQUIPAGES DE IA FIOTTE. 

This is an edifice of purposes and objects 
quite unfamiliar to a Briton; an edifice the very 
existence of which ia an anomaly in British eyes, 
a Sailors' Baemchs, We pass a bine-jacket 
sentry, and, peering tkrcingh Lbe railings, wo sec 
j groups of sailors walking up and down before 
Che Lang whitewashed budding with its hundred 

II windows in a row, the sight being somehow an 
unnatural one. Superficially, ail tailors re¬ 
semble each other, and these men are more like 
British sailors than the soldiers are like 
British soldiers. It is the drew, no doubt, 
as well us the fact (true, at least, of the sailors 
I saw at Cherbourg) that in siae and looks 
Trend l sailors urn mare up to the British mark 
than most people, perhaps, suppose. Duly, there 
is the old objection, which is equally felt in 
looking at Hussions. They ore too sofiliur-likc, 

I 


too pipe-cloyish: and when on Sunday they 
march down to the Qual Napoleon with drums , 
beating before them, the rub-o-dub-dub and tho 
regular tramp of feet scum away the sea poetry j 
which belongs to a Guernsey frock and a 
loose-ribboned straw hat. So it is when they 
are amusing themselves. They pace along, bolt 
upright, in gangs of half a doasen, singing in a 
barren, noisy HumoterleBS manner; and when 
drunk even, they want Jack’s riotous and brutul 
humour, and only look stupid. But they are 
fine, strong men, clean, and in good Order. 

There were about eighteen hundred seamen 
in these barracks in October. It is undoubtedly 
a iiandy way of keeping them while ships are 
fitting out, or paying off, or till tlicy aro re¬ 
quired eUcwbefC. Narsd men arc getting tired 
of our plan of "hulking** the crews, wide a 
ship is preparing, in rusty, wormesten, small o'd 
vessels, involving an endless amount of rorrjff 
about; of discomfort, and loss of time. Wo 
need not make soldiers of our men, either; yet 
a Government Sailors' Home, so to speak ; a 
building adapted to their habits, and conve¬ 
niently situated, might bo worth thinking of in 
our principal porta. 

Near the building devoted to the reception of 
the "Equipagea de laTlotlo * are various traces 
of the kind of population in these parts. There 
arc stalls where you ace strings of sausages 
hanging up fbtmilitary and navid consumption ; 
wino-shops endlessly supplying a variety of 
drums, oirty little establishments of several 
kinds. An Englishman is stared at hereabout8 a 
good deal, as he wends his way under the trees 
onward to the principal entrance of the dock¬ 
yard. 

Turning along to his right after a little 
while, and passing the outer wall, he finds 
himself approaching the drawbridge and gate 
of this new famous establishment. The Port 
is defended, not only towards the sea, but to¬ 
wards the town—towards the diraction (from 
eastward and south ward) in which wq have 
come. A deep fosse, the rich green banks sloping 
down to & broad ditch of water, has to be crossed 
j by the drawbridge before we enter. The walls 
ace ft lit with loopholes for musketry, or * r murder- 
hulcs/’ as the Preach more forcibly call them* 
Crossing the bridge we find a btuidsome build¬ 
ing, the Majority, or administrative offices, 
before us towards the left, with a very pleasant 
bit of garden and shrubbery in front of it. In 
the open space, many blacks of granite lie 
about, awaiting employment; and these roll 
past you, truck after truck, or larger vehicles > 
drawn sometimes by men, sometimes by horses, 
with etorca, timber, and so forth. The regular 
uuvrier in blouse, at two francs a day, passes 
briskly to and from hia work, and n general 
feeling that you arc ill a busy place takes pos¬ 
session of the mind. 

Lot us pass the inner gate, and present our 
tickets, ** Monsieur is to be accompanied ? 
Bien! There will bo a gentianne immediately.” 

The gendarme—in the well-known cocked- 
hat, light blue trousers, and sabre, of his order. 
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a fund iouary in ferior both in. neatness and 
solidity to the nobler '* Feeler'* of home—now 
walks us round, a set route. It is plain that 
this duty bores him, and he educes no great 
anxiety to show us all the workshops or ateliers. 
Neverl lidess, we see what we can,, and with the 
impressions now to be recorded. 

Cherbourg Dockyard is more remarkable 
for convenience, happy adaptation of new 
recaptions and discoveries, than for size as a 
uilding port. A French naval officer is pretty 
sure to remind you of this, and to caution you 
against thinking of it as of the great historic 
ports of Brest and Toulon, The chief impres¬ 
sion on the mind is of the beauty and airiness of 
the workshops, not of the number of vessels, 
which ig comparatively small. 

Naturally, the basins are first visited, the 
Avant-Port on the right opening into the sta, 
and communicating with the Napoleon the 
Third Basin inside to the left, and the Ba&in 
, Charles Dix, further on ahead towards the west. 

Wc repeat, that ships can always enter, 

, which is very important when wc come to try 
and estimate what the chief use of Cherbourg 
is, viz, as u place of support, refit, renewal, to 
'■ a French Channel, fleet. 

The Avant-Port has little to interest us, the 
above fact once duly remembered In Charles 
the Tenth’s basin, wc find several vessels, such as 
the Tourvilk linc-of-battle ship, anil the Forte 
frigate. The last is getting ready just now for 
the Chinese expedition. She is rather old, and, 
what is odd in these days whether in France or 
England, has never been fitted with a screw. 
The Tourville is below the newest standard of 
two-deckers - but a fine ship for oil that, She 
is in commission (or "arm^’) p and, on going on 
board, we find men working at her. The other 
most noticeable mcn-of-war afloat in the basins: 
are the Imp£tueu5e,a large frigate, and the empe¬ 
ror's beautiful steam yacht Aigle, But, in none of 
these, is there anything peculiar to Cherbourg, 
or illustrative of any distinctions between the 
French and English navies. The general fea¬ 
tures of & man-of-war iny reader knows already j 
tmd Cherbourg’s real characteristic is, that it is 
n fortified workshop and anchorage. A nnsual 
observer, seeing so moderate an amount of ships, 
would probably think the noise made about the 
place exaggerated j, but that is not the way to 
look at it. Glance at the Hade, where twq great 
fleets could ride protected by the breakwater, 
and then cast jour eyes round these roomy 
basins, these lofty ateliers, and remember that 
at this moment five thousand workmen are more 
Or less busv here every day, Such is the 
number; Mid a great amount of materiel they 
must accumulate in the course of a twelve¬ 
month. Yet one sees no marked signs of pra¬ 
te rnatural activity either t whether in the dock¬ 
yard, the streets, ut the railway station, or in 
the Digue. Work goes on steadily, and France 
grows stronger, and that is all—which the public 
will probably think enough. 

To return. Of the basins, the Napolioo, 
opened Iasi year under her Majesty’s auspices, 


is the most remarkable. It is provided with 
five slips for the hauling Up of vessels, which 
can here be taken into dry deck alsD, and 
examined and repaired at leisure, A dry dock 
—as we had once before occasion to re mark— 
is just like a gigantic bath, inside which the 
vessel is propped up till the repairs are over, 
when the water is admitted, ana floats her out 
again. Every convenience of this sort exists in 
ine Bassm Napoleon III, 

Between and around the basins, and facing 
each quay, are the various buildings devoted to 
manufactures or stores—buildings deserving 
great praise for their roominess nnd airiness. 
There is a workshop fur each special produce 
tion, and oil a fine scale. Thus, there ia the 
Atelier des Cabest.ans, the Atelier des Machines, 
the Atelier de k Fonderie, roofed with tine, &c. 
The new god. Steam, is ruling at Cherbourg as 
with m Enter one of the lofty workshops 
and you find him dominant. Machinery is 
whirring and burring away, Down came thun¬ 
dering hammers, shaping and turning iron, or 
wheels spin and hiss for the merciless mutilation 
of wood. One of the best departments of Cher¬ 
bourg Dockyard is what we call the BlacksmitVs 
Shop, where* amidst unceasing clang and glare, 
red-hot iron is teased and bullied into a score of 
forms. One of the departments to be improved 
is tbe rope-making one; for which their arrange¬ 
ments are still only provisorv, And one of Uie 
newest ptans is a great bakery, which is ad¬ 
vancing rapidly, and will cost a large SUtn. 
Already that building presents an appearance 
which excites the universal curiosity of at rangers; 
who, perhaps, wonder at the promise of an edifice 
devoted to purposes so prosaic, forgetting ( hot 
bread helps Jo victual fleets, and that fleets mean 
(mint mean, in the long run) war. 

Bat it will require another paper to complete 
our survey of Cherbourg; the rather as we have 
some observations to make on flic personnel of 
the French navy. 
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m the antique Roman fophipu. Workmen poured 
in from all pirn of France. The basiiu were 
hollowed by mining: the rook, of hard quarts 
being blown asunder by repeated gunpowder ci- 
plosion s, wink ike sea was kept out □ t it, till 
wanted, by a special Digue. From 1SQ9, mare 
than six thousand -Spanish, prisoners were em¬ 
ployed at ChcrbouJig; Hod, to the toil of these 
poor fallows-—drawn from tieir stnmy land to, 
perhaps, the oaldust and moat rainy town in 
France—H ie port owes the fosse which' surrounds 
it, and tlie rauipurts forming its inland girdle. 

The Arant-port was an aJl'sir of tun jeans' work 
and mil dons of francs of expense. Napoleon 
visited jt in May, 1311 ; but iLe flooding in 
August, 1813, whs a spectacle reserved for 
Marie Louise alturn, his Majesty buing at that 
lime at the hand of the grande, armee and too 
busy. The empress desoeudod to the bottom of 
the basic, and was tbc Last person inside it 
before the immersion, which took place on 
August 27th, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Coutanees (who said the benediction) ana of 
twenty-five thousand spectators, a squadron 
maiusuvriug outside in the Hade the while „ 
□no must read the publications in which the 
French record all these fine dojlags, one must ace 
the animation with winch they J*lk of them, in 
order to appreciate rhe pride and joy which 
Cherbourg la Lo the French nnikio. The avant- 
port is thirty feet deep, at lew Wwtur, during 
spring tides, and capable of aeoomirLodating a 
dozen tuul of the line. 

The story of the open log of the n till greater 
basin of Napoleon the Third is fresher in public 
recollection. During Ike interval bolwEcn the 
Avant-port unci it, waa made the <+ Bfl 3 sm Charles 
Dix,” already mentioned us lyinp Lo the north¬ 
ward of Lbo firsts named, and whtob wsa opened 
in the presence of the Due d'Angouleme is tbc 
autumn of 1820, Blasting in rock was the 
modus ojxraitdi hero uleo. The two basins aro 
of the same depth, and arc united by a turning- 
bridge and by flood-gatua. 

Every 'French government has done something 
for the Fort Militaire, and none has poshed it 
•mare energetically titan the present emperor, 
We ail remember the spectacle of last autumn, 
when the Bassin Napoi&ii III. received 
within its granite-chid aides the eager sea; and 
when the Ville dc Kantes glided from her build- 
ing-slip hi to the water, amidst s cheering hardly 
drowned by the can non-firing. This basin 
contains four docks and five, slips. It lies 
inside the Aviud-pert, and Is capable of 
holding a still larger number of \es-elg of 
the line. The French writers calculate, in¬ 
deed, that, what wtth the Hade and the three 
basins of the dockyard, u hundred line-of-batt 1* 
ships might enjoy ihe protection of Cherbourg 
and its batteries. Yet, one si ill hears whispers 
ot fresh works ihcrc, to extend the accomodation 
and resources of the dockyard. The bakery, 
mentioned in mv last., will be a very line build big, 
and 1 believe that lhe,barrack accommodation its 
considered iasuffioient as yet. The present 
barracks for gendarmerie, artillery, and infant ry, 

CHERBOURG, 

HI. AJiONG TEE BAIMItS, 

T JE j=; Port Militaire, which t be reader is sup¬ 
posed to bo contemplating, is of later consl ruc¬ 
tion thau ibe Diguo, and was a necessary cample- 
mom Jo that great work, The Digue once esta¬ 
blished, the anchorage was, no doubt, prol-eotcd, 
and might protect a HeeL But how refit and repair 
the llect, or how add to it P A dockyard and 
arsenal; were nece*MJ.')%aiii wore resell upon bv 
N&pokon in a decree. dated the 15th April, 
lb03. Tho plan cranprij&ed an natablishiUAnt of 
the^ first class, with an Avaut-port and two 
basins* 

The Avant-port (« outer basin, which you 
find on your right hand on entering the 
port) occupies a site which the sagacious 
eye cf V&ubaa had long before designed for 
tlic same purpose- Its dm* were traced out 
®D the Dili May, ibtCi, and the work commenced 
withgreat ipinL ,-fiwLiietir Wiuiteered to labour, 
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art grouped together at the back of the port, 
and seem airy and Softy structures. 

IVLai strikes one most in the port is not 
so much ike absolute amount of acreage 
covered by it as the conveniences it enjoys, 
and the neatness and airiness of the Ateliers, 
and other building*. The timber shed is 
nine hundred and fifty-eight feet bug, and 
supported by one hundred and thirty stone 

E illars, The large storehouses are dose to the 
asins. Steamers can coal alongside the wharf, 
whereas with us at Portsmouth they must em¬ 
ploy hoys and hulks. All these are dements of 
advantage to Cherbourg, even though it b not 
put forward by the French officers as a veiy 
great building port. 

Yet we must do it justice in that particular 
also. Some very fine ships have issued from 
Cherbourg: le Fricdiand, 1c Henri IV., and 
several others. Ten ships could be built there 
at a time. The Dales de Construction, or building 
sheds* arc planned on the same solid and liberal 
principle as other edifices there; particularly to 
the covered sheds in the north-eastern part of 
the yard, the roofs of which rest on arches* aup- 
ported by piers of granite and slate. There is 
not much ship-building going on at Cherbourg 
just now, though we must not forget the activity 
of the last ten years and the resources of Toulon 
and Brest. What is most interesting in the 
Calcs de Construction of Cherbourg at pre¬ 
sent, is the progress of the new frigate !N or- 
mandie. This is a frigate of unexampled rise 
and armament, sharp both at bow and stem, and 
intended to be plated with iron on the new prin¬ 
ciple. The hull is well advanced, and uo^ered 
with labourers hammering away, A French gen¬ 
tleman, employed in the iron trade, is at Cher¬ 
bourg, in communication with the authorities 
respecting the plating. Otherwise, there is no¬ 
th bg in the building sheds to excite particular 
attention ; no overstrained activity about tills bit 
of work is to be remarked, though the whole 
establishment is a scene of steady and, continuous 
activity. Of the amount of military stores in 
the arsenal I had no opportunity of forming an 
opinion. The armoury is arranged with coquet¬ 
tish elegance of taste. You pass many rows 
of burnished cannon lying dismantled, along¬ 
side pyramids uf brilliant shot. 

Before quitting the Fort Milit&irc through its 
well-defended walls, let us sum up, in a brief 
paragraph, the elements which make up Cher¬ 
bourg, It is A French port, near England, 
well supplied with resources, capable of harbour¬ 
ing about a hundred vessels while building ten, 
protected by the largest breakwater in the world 
and more than six hundred cannon. This is, 1 
think, a libera] r&umtf of the pretensions of a 
place which, a century since, hardly outvied 
Boulogne* 

And now far & glance at the social Cherbourg, 
and the personnel of the French navy. 

Cherbourg is execrably dull, as all the jOuUg 
"aspirants' 1 and " eneeigues de vaisseau" ore 
unanimously agreed. In this respect it is far 
inferior to Brest, which, again, is inferior to 


Toulon. There is a theatre, to be sure, w here a 
company of strollers occasionally play indifferent 
vaudevilles. And, for the " men," there are 
" spectacled*—the Battle of Solferino, for lit’ 
stance—intended to keep up the patriotic spirit 
and the military vanity of the race. But, after 
these amusements, there remain only the cafes—- 
poor imitations of the brilliant cafe of the Paris 
Boulevards—which line the quay along the 
commercial basin mentioned before. Enter any 
of these at. any hour, almost as early in the 
forenoon os you like, and you find military and 
naval officers playing billiards, cards, or domi¬ 
noes, smoking, or reading the journals. Light 
literature is the fashion, as in our own seaports. 
There is the Mon item de la Flotte, to be 
sure, which contains all the nav&l news % but 
it has a feuilleton with a story. Then there 1 
is the Charivari, where they have been fond* 
lately* of caricaturing the British army. Another 

E ubliCullot), Le Monde IllustrA deserves 
arsber notice, Some of the numbers of 
this journal contain papers about the treat¬ 
ment of French prisoners in England last war—- 
a rather old grievance, 1th one anecdote, we 
we are represented as encouraging a shark, by 
periodical pork, to swim round one of our 
prison-ships in the West Indies, to prevent 
the poor Gauls from escaping. In another, 
a British nobleman is represented as visiting 
a prison in England, on which occasion lie 
naturally Leaves "his horee outside. Return- 
ingto mount, milord misses the gallant steed. 
"Where is my horsef J> he asks of one of 
the prisoners, " Eaten, my lord." "What! 
Eat a horse! and in ten minutes P” “Yes, 
my lord," is the reply; "five to kill and 
strip, five to devour him E" And the narrator 
chuckles over the daring gaiety, in such trials, of 
his French countrymen. Who would think that* 
af those stories, the shark One was a joke of 
poor Captain Marryafs against his own. coun¬ 
trymen aa dealing with their own British de¬ 
serters ; and that the second U told of a peer. 
Lord " CordaTer," or some such name, with a 
title never heard of in England? The author of 
these stupid calumnies in Le Monde Ulustre 
is a certain M, L^oil Go*W (a Jewish gentle¬ 
man, I believe)* who is in some degree known 
in tlie French comic world- It must be added 
that three or four French naval officers, to whom 
Mr Gcriari'a fictions were quoted (and for 
whose courtesy, on every occasion, we here 
return out beat thanks), treated tliein with 
contempt. But the ignorant mass—and the igno¬ 
rance of the uneducated part of the French, 
concerning England, i& beyond belief—are cor¬ 
rupted by this kind of thing, absurd though 
it be. 

The firat thing that strike* one about 
French naval officers ia the fact that they an 
gentlemen, compared with the general nia 
of men of corresponding positions seen in 
France, IE is not only—though this, too* ia the 
cose—that the navy is a profession in favour 
among good French families* hnt the manners 
of the men are agreeable, quiet, sensible, &e- 
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such as offend a matins own shipmates as we 11 as 
the laws oF discipline—he is set to run the 
gauntlet even now. Rut nauticalji uni slime tits 
have always been savage. "Tarring and 
feat hciing"' and <r keel hauling*’ are as old as 
Ctcur de Lion's times; though at tUnt epoch 
the British fleet was commanded by no less a 
personage than an archbishop. 

Such are a Few of (lit.- differences between the 
two great navies of Europe- Each may learn 
something from the other; and there is an 
honourable rivalry between them at present, un- 
tingl’d by malignity and aceompatiEeil by a 
nstiitml respect. Ait English naval man meets 
hospitably and courtesy —even without letters 
of 3 ncrodnctioii“at Cherbourg, from his rivals; 
anil he will only laugh, like a man of esprit, 
if lie is asked {with a merry twinkle of the 
cye) T by a French capitainc of the older 
school, whether, when he was in the African 
Squadron, he ever picked up, by mistake 
for a skver, a Portuguese merchant craft? 
Apropos of this bit of professional humour, the- 
French navy Ims been growling lately at the 
emperor’s too gallant resolution to ret am the 
Austrian traders captured during the late war, 
Whil, ask our friends, arc war and pme-money 
meant for? They feel ft the more, because they 
ane, as a body, |joor men; and that, even in 
comparison with our navy, which is a poor pro¬ 
fession enough, pecuniarily, Heaven knows. 

Let us take leave af Cherbourg with a few ob¬ 
servations on its general significance and impnrt- 
auen to na 5 made in no helTicosii spirit, however. 

Here we have a new French dockyard and 
pevrf, opposite 1 o us; protected by almost un- 
rivalled defences; capable nf sheltering, re¬ 
fining, and repairing a fleet; connected with 
jAiris by telegraph and by a railway, the busi¬ 
ness trains on which do the journey in ten 
hours. Such a place is a new arm added to 
France for purposes of attack or defence; a 
distinct addition of strength since the last great 
war, when there was no French port between 
Brest and. Dunkirk—the latter not suitable to 
vessels of the larger class. It is clearly a place 
constructed with military objects. Commerce 
did not, require it, and can never support it; 
nor are there any internal needs which it meets. 
In stands on the rocky and rainy coast of a 
remote Norman peninsula, ini Cresting solely fo 
Frenchmen, an projecting (Sike a threatening 
arm) towards England. 

Strong as it. is now, its efficiency is increasing. 
Fresh guns appear Cfl its DignC, fresh batteries 
among its rocks and heights, and now buildings 
Hm: in its arsenal. A submarine telegraph line 
is, even now, connecting ii whin the whole const ; 
and, before loug, tliere will be branch railway 
communication, direelcr than at present, be¬ 
tween it and. the upper parts of Normandy. In 
these ft cam days, it is eight hour** dr * 1 an re 
by sen from Havre, and less titan thirty hours’ 
distance from Brest. 

Cherbourg presents, in fact, one more place of 
first-rate importance for our squadrons to watch, 


i n cuso of a war, and one sit m nt ed so ns to be avail - 
able for offence, while all but im pregnable in it apt f. 
Blockading, however, Ea confessedly a more diffi¬ 
cult last Ilian formerly, because steam makes- 
the imprisoned squadron independent of the 
wind, and enables it to run for new quarters, or 
join another squadron, with a fneililv unknown 
before. Then, supposing such Fifrten squadron 
worsted, its chances of escape are greater with, 
steam, and tliere is this new port of Cherbourg 
1 o run for and refit in. Especially, however, will 
it be valuable as a support to an invading force. 
And, while this fact will always compel ns t q 
keep a large fleet in the Channel; so it will 
leave us, of course, fewer vessels to protect our 
distant commerce. Hence the mischief of 
allowing; the French to get ahead of us in the 
number of any class of vessels, especially frigates, 
which they were said by several authorities tn 
be superior to us in, at the beginning of this 
year. Heneo the more than mischief of al¬ 
lowing them to be absolutely superior in the 
number of building slips in their dockyards, 
which, also, is unfortunately the present case, 
Cherbourg must be considered as one more 
element of danger to the peace of Europe, 
inasmuch as the consciousness of strength is a 
provocation to use Et, especially where its roEst- 
cnee is a contrast to the memories and traditions 
of past times. The emprror maybe thoroughly 
pacific, llic French people may be disposed to 
acquiesce in pence; but, neither of these facts, 
though they may save u& for a time from an act 
of merely aggressive war, can be nepreted to 
hinder (lie European polities of France frem 
being influenced by her new scale of mural 
strength. Jt is not enough that we should be 
safe from invasion; we must not be outstripped 
in political importance, wo must not be liable to 
bo pushed aside from our first-class position, in 
any part of the world where our flag flies or our 
language is known. Wc are apt to forget bow 
much our national importance depends on our 
downright strength, and that if we arc strong 
by dtut. of being rich, we are rich, and origin ally 
became so, by bring strong. Losing our naval 
power wc should lose our colonies; then, by de¬ 
grees, our trade; and of a certainty, sooner or 
later, our safety at home. It ia not a qut«. 
tion that will bear trifling with, and be who 
pooh-poohs tmr naval preparations ia really eon- 
iribiiliug to our ultimate weakness in every 
other department. 








